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SUBSOILING, 


Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? — MATT. vii., 16. 


No, they do not; but they try to. They are always try- 
ing to obtain their grapes and figs by some such short-hand 
process. But the only successful way is to dig deep the 
trench, to manure it richly, to plant well-selected roots, to 
train carefully the vine, and to prune the leaves and the 
branches. People are always hoping to find some other 
way. And they will even sell you wine made out of all sorts 
of substitutes, and hope to persuade you that it is from the 
true grape of a true vine. 

Thus, when this nation was born, men thought that farm- 
ers from the plough, so they had only guns in their hands, 
could meet and conquer soldiers. But they could not. It 
was not till a Continental army of trained soldiers was made 
by all the care of Knox and Greene and Washington that 
the work of an army was done. When the Rebellion was 
to be crushed, and the first enthusiasm of loyalty seemed 
chilled, men thought by large bounties you could bribe mer- 
cenaries to fill the vacant places of brave men who had 
been killed. Figs from thistles, indeed! The brave soldier 
is not to be had at that price; and so many a failure proved. 
Experiences in history these, which only confirm every man’s 
experience in manufacture, agriculture, or trade. If you 
want fruit, you must have root and stem. If you want a 
good table or chair, you must have seasoned wood. If you 
want oats or wheat, you must subsoil your land, drain it, 
pulverize the soil, clean out the stones, and weed. You 
must begin at the beginning. 

In the relief of local poverty, which is the duty we are to 
consider to-day, this same preparation is necessary, unless we 
mean always to do the same thing to-morrow as to-day, and 
the next year as this year. Child’s play to relieve poverty, 
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unless we mean to prevent pauperism. It is to break off the 
thistle-head. or the blossom of white-weed, and to suppose 
that the root will not trouble you next month or next year. 
Alms-giving in itself, therefore, isnot charity. Your charity 
only begins with alms-giving; and unless you go forward to 
eradicate your thorns, to cut the tap-roots of your thistles, and 
to plant grape-vines in soil which you have underploughed, 
it is not a charity which deserves the name. ‘To these sub- 
soiling processes, therefore, the church directs its effort 
with the most zeal. It is in such work as this that Channing 
and the other liberal leaders of this community led the way 
fifty and sixty years ago, and the results have been encour- 
aging. While every effort to reduce pauperism and crime by 
any mere economical process fails, every effort to reduce them 
by levelling up men and women, by raising the quality of 
the material, has steadily succeeded. The way seems open 
for larger successes in the same directions. 

Statistics are not attractive. But you must let me give you 
the figures which show how far, both in England and in New 
England, the steady work of men and women, who have ap- 
plied pure ideal methods of relief to the diseases which we 
call crime and pauperism, have succeeded. Of England 1 
will take the last twenty years. In that period, the annual 
number of boys and girls committed to prison for crime has 
been reduced from 8.801 to 6.810. The population of Eng- 
land, in the mean time, has increased almost as rapidly as 
the juvenile crime has decreased, so that the gain is forty 
- per cent. in twenty years. JI must not go into detail. But it 
is known to all the students of the subject that this gain is 
due to the work of such people as Miss Carpenter and the 
rest, who have been establishing and improving the reform 
schools and similar establishments. They undertook simply 
and squarely to abate the amount of crime among the young, 
and they have so far succeeded. They have had also the 
great help of the enlargement of the public system of com- 
mon school education. The diminution of crime punished 
by imprisonment is so great that they have been able to sell 
some of their prisons in England, and use them for other 
purposes. We are apt to say that this is because they send 
- the criminals over here ; and this is one reason. But the 
other reason, and the greater reason, is that they have cut 
off the root so largely as they have, and have reclaimed so 
many of their juvenile offenders. 

When we ask how much has been done here, the answer 
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is embarrassed by two difficulties. There is no question 
but that everything is improving. But we cannot tell, jirs¢, 
how much the improvement is due to the return of the 
nation to the habits of peace from the habits of war; and, 
second, we cannot tell how far the emigration to America of 
criminals from Europe affects our condition unfavorably. 
Both these causes have a large effect; but, as you see, they 
operate against each other. That I may not claim results 
due only to the present prosperity in business, let me go 
back before the financial depression,—to the prosperous 
year 1872 and the beginning of 1873. We had then in 
Massachusetts thirty-six hundred prisoners in all. After 
four years of famine which then followed, and three years 
of prosperity which followed them,—with a large emigra- 
tion out of Massachusetts, and another large emigration in,— 
we have now only thirty-five hundred prisoners in all. The 
number of prisoners has diminished one hundred, while the 
population has increased about twenty per cent. In the last 
year alone, the number of paupers in our pauper establish- 
ments has fallen from thirty-one thousand to eighteen thou- 
sand. But this decline must be ascribed mostly to the 
return of business prosperity. The diminution of crime 
does not follow the same law. On the other hand, petty 
crime —such as stealing from shops, stealing from the 
person, and the like— materially diminished in Boston 
during the year of the most severe business depression. 
The Chief of Police assured me that this was because 
people were so poor that they were more careful. He said 
there was less to steal, more care taken of it, and therefore 
less stolen. He said, also, that men had less spending- 
money ; that they therefore drank less, and there was less 
crime produced by intoxicants. 

I hope I have not tired you with these figures. I want to 
show that we who are idealists, we who are called dreamers, 
fanatics, and unpractical, have all along known what we 
were about, and that we have done what we tried to do. We 
are at work all along on the subsoiling process. We want 
real figs and real grapes, and are not satisfied with thistle 
figs or thorn grapes. We do not permit ourselves to be dis- 
couraged when an avalanche or land-slide stops almost every 
factory in Boston, and for a year, perhaps, throws out of 
employment laboring men. But in such years we cannot 
speak of results. For me, I do not want to claim all the 
gain of commercial prosperity as being due to the intelligent 
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supervision of public and private charities. But I do want 
to encourage those who have liberally forwarded such chari- 
ties, by showing that they have not labored in vain. 


Now, I am going to ask you to contribute for our charity 
work of the winter ; and, though we shall make other appeals 
to you, this is our principal appeal. By the contribution of 
to-day, we are to gauge our scale of work for the winter. 
You know sufficiently well by what enginery this work will be 
done. I have, thamk God, no such statement to make to 
you as I had in the winter with which 1875 began and 
ended,— when the great workshops were all stopped; when 
every honest merchant and manufacturer was reducing the 
numbers of his hands; when this church had more families 
on its poor-list for relief than it had since it was a church. 
All that has changed. What is more, the sister-churches, 
and the different private and public charities of the town, are 
now knit together in an organized system, which grew out of 
the necessity of a period of famine; and in the Associated 
Charities there is a working power for the relief of poverty, 
simply, that the city has never had organized before. Pre- 
cisely this improvement ‘of system leaves us free to some 
details of the work of a church which I have never dared 
undertake before, but which I believe are now within our 
power. 

They run in this line of subsoiling of which I spoke. It 
is our duty, and I believe it is in our power, to reduce the 
causes of pauperism and crime in this district which is in- 
trusted to us. This work falls first of all on the Church of 
Christ ; and, in our case, it falls particularly on this church. 

It falls on us, because we are the Established Church for 
this region. These Catholics, Episcopalians, Methodists,— 
excellent good people, all of them,—came in after us. They 
are not to the manor born. The Congregational Church 
made Boston and the institutions of Boston. The South 
Congregational Church —this church —is the first church 
established this side Castle Street. Glad as we are to 
see new-comers entering on our field, all the same we ac- 
knowledge that they are new-comers; and for one I do not 
scruple to say that we understand the field and the methods 
of working it better than they do. By this, I mean to say 
that Boston is still an American city, Its institutions, 
through and through, are democratic. To train men to its 
life and to raise that life as it is lived by the mass of its peo- 
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ple is to continue the work laid out by the men who made 
Boston. According to this doctrine, the subjects of an Ital- 
ian prince, though he be an ecclesiastical prince, will not 
succeed in developing that life. Nor will men succeed who 
are studying English patterns. - Nobody will succeed who 
turns his back on the future and worships any setting sun. 
We of this church ought to have peculiar facilities in dealing 
with the duty which in this town the church has in hand. 

So far as one of those duties is the mere relief of hunger 
and cold, I have said already that I think it is well done. 
The city system of relief is admirable, the system of the 
Associated Charities is admirable. Less and less of such 
work devolves on a.separate congregation. Where we spent 
a thousand dollars for such a purpose, in the war or in the 
panic, we do not need to spend a hundred dollars now. 
We are able to leave that unsatisfactory work of picking 
thistle-heads, as I called it, and to address ourselves more 
to the subsoiling processes. By this, I mean that we can 
study the district assigned to us by our conference, and see 
how we can prevent pauperism and crime.* 

I shall be glad this winter, if we can so clearly follow the 
proceedings of the criminal courts as to know the circum- 
stances of each arrest and conviction for crime in our dis- 
trict. I think we ought to be able, on the day when a man is 
imprisoned, to go to his family and see after them. Then is 
the time for that sort of care which shall see that his children 
do not follow the father’s example. When he returns from 
his imprisonment, we ought to be able to meet him, to watch 
over him, and to be sure that he does not fall into bad com- 
pany again. The second imprisonment is the disgrace of a 
Christian civilization. J think we can do a good deal—by 
sympathy and care, acting in regular system—to make such 
relapse of crime unnecessary. 

Again, I want to have that kind watchfulness through the 
district that we may set on foot a system of home nursing, 
when sickness invades the poor man’s dwelling. The 
dispensary gives medicine and medical advice. The diet 
kitchen gives food. But care, the proper care of the child 
in diphtheria or the mother in typhus, is just what our pres- 
ent charities do not give. The Sisters of Charity in the 


*The “ District’? is bounded on the north by the Albany Railroad, on the south by 
Northampton Street, on the east side Washington, and by Pelham Street on the west 
side. In the other direction, the “‘ District’? extends to Tremont Street on the west, and 
to the harbor on the east. 
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older countries supply this work to a certain extent. I 
believe it is possible so to organize it here as to relieve sick- 
ness, when it comes to the poor, of its worst horrors. 

I speak of these two lines of work in detail, because they 
involve certain novelties for our charity work here, in which 
we shall need the sympathy and help of every one who is 
here. I need not speak in detail of the familiar methods of 
work for those who are in need, which have all along occu- 
pied the South Friendly Society and your Board of Chari- 
ties. The principle is fixed. As Dr. Ellis states it: “You 
do a man no good, unless you make him better.” If you 
think it worth while to cut out garments and give out sew- 
ing, it is not in the foolish wish to compete with dealers: 
it is simply that you may teach the woman to sew well who, 
when she comes to you, cannot sew at all. You try to do 
her good by making her better,—a better seamstress ; and, 
in short, our effort is by calling on as large a number of 
kindly people to help as is possible; to infuse, wherever we 
can get a chance, the light and life which the spirit of God 
carries, wherever a kind heart goes. The loneliness of life 
in cities makes the curse of cities. To break up that lone- 
liness, to bring about sympathy, friendliness, mutual support 
between the old resident and the stranger, between the sick 
and the well, between the ignorant and those who know 
something, this is the application of Christian principle. 
When I was asked to speak on this subject at Philadelphia, 
I said: “There is the whole story. If, by such agencies as 
I have hinted at, those to whom much has been given have, 
without condescension, but in the real spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, opened the doors for an easy intercourse with 
those to whom less has been given; if the rule of give and 
take, teach and learn, lend and borrow, help and be helped, 
fairly works itself into the society of large cities, as it already 
exists in the simpler social order of the country,—there will 
be no socialism but Christian socialism, and no communism 
but the communism in which a man bears his brother’s 
burdens.” And I asked, What is the spell on life in cities 
which does not exist on life in the country, which compels 
us to deal only with people whose clothes are bought at the 
same shops with ours, while in the country we are permitted 
to deal with all the sons and daughters of our Father, God? 

And no one answered me. 


I do not believe that that spell is omnipotent. Love is 
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omnipotent. The man who has once engaged in setting on 
his feet the puzzled exile from another land finds that his 
work is well worth pursuing, and that life itself has enlarged, 
from the moment when he left the daily rut of horse-car, 
office, exchange, and club, for the wider duty in which he 
lent a hand to this exile, because he was his brother, entered 
into his life and bore his burden. The woman who left her 
novel that she might be sure that the beef-tea was rightly 
made for a girl in fever, was quite sure as she came home 
at night-fall that the romance she had played a part in was 
the better worth of the two. It was more artistic, and it had 
more of the divine hfe. Both of them won the Christian 
victory. Each of them learned that the quality of mercy 
blesses him that gives as him that takes. Or, as the same 
truth stands in an older text, 

“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

With every exercise, the power grows. 
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